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LATE  NEWS 


The  Netherlands  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  announced  a  levy  on 
cheese  es-port^  to  countries  othor'than  Benelux  (Belgium^  Netherlands, 
and  Ltuxemburg)  of  1,3  cents  per  pound  to  be  effective  as  from  October  2. 
This  action  was  taken  to  prevent  further  rise  in  the  price  of  cheese 
on  the  domestic  market,, 

The  average  wholesale  price  of  first  quality  Edam  cheese  advanced 
from  20  eents  per  pound  in  April  to  30  cents  on  September  22,  the 
latest  quotations  available «,    As  a  result  of  the  advance  in  prices., 
cheese  factories  are  now  paying  1,3  cents  per  quart  over  the  k.J  cents 
guaranteed  price  to  farmers  for  milk  on  a  basis  3.5  percent  fat  content. 


The  winter  price  of  milk  in  France  was  set  at  about  37  i/2  cents  per 
gallon  in  the  Paris  market  and  at  nearly  23  cents  per  gallon  to  the 
producer,  according  to  press  reports c    Both  prices  were  effective 
October  10 


The  fourth  meeting  of  the  International  Wool  Study  Group  in  London. 
ended  October  TO,    The  Group  reported  that  apparent  world  supplies  of 
apparel  wo;ol  are  not  sufficient,  by  about  10  percent^  to  maintain  the 
January-June  1950  rate  of  consumption.    It  added,  however,  that  the 
influence  of  higher  prices,  which  would  result  in  reduced  consumer  buying 
and  substitution  for  wool  would  reduce  civilian  consumption  of  virgin  wool 
sufficiently  to  bridge'  the  apparent  gag  between  currant  consumption  and 
available  supplies,  and  also  offset  non-civilian  uses, 

(Continued  on  Page  3^5) 
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Commercial  or  inspected  hog  slaughter  in  the  principal  pork  producing 
countries  of  the  world,  for  which  data  are  available,  is  expected  to  be 
about  16  percent  larger  in  1950  than  that  of  a  year  earlier,  according  to 
estimates  summarized  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
Slaughterings  for  these  countries  are  expected  to  be  almost  30  percent 
above  prewar. 

Prospective  slaughter  for  1951 ,  provided  economic  and  producing 
conditions  continue  favorable,  can  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than 
in  1950,  since  increases  are  likely  in  the  majority  of  the  producing 
countries.    The  largest  gains  are  expected  to  occur  in  North  America, 
particularly  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Increases  are  also  expected 
in  most  of  the  European  countries,  especially  Austria,  Denmark,  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.    Argentine  hog  slaughter  is  likely  to  be  relatively 
larger  and  small  increases  may  occur  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  relatively  large  increase  in  commercial  or  inspected  hog  slaughter 
in  1950  reflects  a  favorable  feed  situation  in  most  of  the  producing 
countries,  and  a  strong  demand  for  pork  and  pork  products,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  very  significant  recovery  of  hog  numbers,  particularly  in 
Europe.    While  smaller  gains  occurred  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  the  largest  increases  took  place  in  the  European  countries.  Re- 
covery from  wartime  losses  has  been  relatively  steady  and  rapid.  Minor 
decreases  took  place  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  while 
the  number  slaughtered  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  remained  unchanged. 

Hog  slaughter  for  calendar  year  1950  will  be  larger  than  in  19^+9  in 
all  of  North  America,  except  Cuba.    Canadian  slaughter  will  be  up  about 
17  percent  from  a  year  ago,  while  slaughter  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  will  be  approximately  7  percent  above  19^9.    All  3  countries 
will  be  substantially  above  their  prewar  levels,  Canada  kQ  percent,  the 
United  States  52  percent  and  Mexico  6k  percent. 

Commercial  hog  slaughter  in  European  countries  is  estimated  to  be 
almost  two-thirds  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year,  reflecting  the  much 
improved  feed  situation  and  the  rapid  restoration  of  hog  numbers.  Although 
slaughter  in  Portugal  is  60  percent  above  the  193^-38  average,  this  is  the 
only  country  to  show  a  decline  from  19*4-9.    Slaughterings  in  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal  and  Sweden  are  above  prewar,  but  other 
reporting  countries  are  below  prewar.    Danish  hog  slaughter  in  1950  is. 
expected  to  rise  about  50  percent  above  the  previous  year,  exceeding  pre- 
war by  about  1  percent.    Hog  slaughter  in  the  Netherlands  is  estimated  to 
be  about  60  percent  above  19^9,  an  increase  of  approximately  13  percent 
above  the  prewar  level. 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  available  from  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 


HOGS:    Slaughter  (commercial  or  inspected)  in  specified  countries, 
calendar  year,  average  1934-38,  annual  1948-1951 


Continent  and  country 


Average 
1934-38 


1948 


1949 


Preliminary 


1950 


Indicated 
1951 


Thousands 


Thousands  :  Thousands 


Thousands  :  Thousands 


NORTH  AMERICA 


Canada 

Mexico  15/...  •  ........••: 

United  States  -  Inspected.,.,: 

-  Total.  ,.: 

Cuba  Zj  ..: 


EUROPE  : 

Austria  4/  : 5/ 

Belgium  4/ • ....... 

Bulgaria  Zji  ....«••: 

Czechoslovakia  4/.. •.........: 5/ 

Denmark  3/. ••••«,•••»,.•,••••! 

Ireland  3/  

Finland  ,.:8/ 

Germany  -  Western  3/.  ........ :6/ 

Hungary  Z/0  .....*••.  •» : 

Netherlands  4/ ...............: 

Norway  l/«  •  •  • .  ....«••«•  s 

Poland  l/.,....  -.5/ 

Portugal  l/» •••••»•••••••••••• 

Rumania  _3y  :  5/ 

Spain  9/7.  .  .....:10/ 

Sweden  3/. .».......«.».»....♦ : 

Switzerland  l/. ...  

United  Kingdom  3/  JLl/  .:6/ 

Yugoslavia  3/. ............. .«: 

t 

ASIA  : 
Japan  3/.. ..••,«•..••••»«*••«: 

Philippine  Islands  3/,. 


.«.*••< 


SOUTH  AMERICA 
Argentina  l/0 

Brazil  3/  ..: 

Colombia  3/  

Uruguay  3/»  ••'••...•••< 


,»eo,,*,< 


AFRICA 

Union  of  South  Africa  3/. 


OCEANIA 
Australia  3/... 
New  Zealand  Z/» 


12/ 


3,239  . 

:  4,488 

i  4,099 

t  4,800 

:  5,300 

1,280  :  1,878 

s  1,820 

:  1,950 

t  2,100 

34,673  :  47,615 

:  53,032 

:  57,000 

:  60,000 

57,229  :  71,936 

t  75,293 

!  80,000 

:  84,000 

270 

t  385 

!  280 

!  240 

:  ,  240 
t 

1,798 

885 

t  890 

•  "* 

i         1,600  :  2,000 

1,949  ! 

993 

i  1,631 

:       •  1,800 

:  1,850 

134 

!   .  - 

3,644  :  2,145 

2,755 

4,  355 

1,604 

!  2,915 

4,400 

t  4,600 

1,119 

!         '  384 

!  ODD 

775 

:     .  800 

216  ,i 

— 

7,600 

225 

!  1,928 

t  6,200 

:  7,100 

1,434 

t  - 

2,133 

1,057 

!  1,500 

!  2,400 

i  2,600 

333 

:  55 

203 

515 

:          '  440 

6,100 

4,177 

t               -  ! 

i  - 

225 

339 

422 

360  :  325 

777 

397 

250 

1,  396 

1,158 

:         1, 536 

1,750  : 

1,775 

793 

499 

:  640 

700 

750 

5,633 

1,040 

t  2,177 

t          —  ' 

661  i 

i  - 

• 

t  ' 

t 

i"\  t 

1,150 

238 

650  i 

750 

:  900 

794  i 

588  :  672 
:  : 

750  ! 

•  825 

1,240  : 

1,122  : 

1,434  ! 

1, 200 

1,800 

2,960  i 

5,094  ! 

5,100  :         5,250  :  5,500 

594  :             571.:             600  ! 

625 

650 

86  :             157  s 

•  .                           -:  *     ■  j 

118  : 

110  ! 

106 

J  : 
251  :             619  : 
:  3 

:  : 
800  :           •  800  i 

• 

800 

: 

1,912  : 

:  ! 
1,618  :         1,611  : 

1,500  : 

1,550 

968  : 

643  i 

662  : 

655  : 

.675 

* 

1/  Insoected  slaughter.    2/  Total  slaughter,    3/  Commercial  slaughter.    4/  Total  official 
slaughter.    5/  Year  1936  only  for  Czechoslovakia,  year  1938  only  for  Poland,  and  year  1939 
only  for  Rumania  and  Austria.    6/  Average  for  4  years  only.    7/  Year  beginning  June  1  for 
Ireland  and  July  1  for  Australia.    8/  Average  for  3  years  only.    9/  Slaughter  in-  provincial 
oapitals.    10/  Average  for  years  1931-35.     11/  Great  Britain  only.   12/  Year  ending  September 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics, 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports,  and  other  information.    Data  relate  to  present  boundaries, 

unless  otherwise  noted. 
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In  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  Northern  Ireland,  commercial 
hog  slaughter  increased  substantially  in  19*1-9  and  in  I950  may  be  more 
than  one-half  of  the  prewar  rate.    Fog  numbers  in  June  1950  were  about  5 
percent  above  June  19^9*  in  contrast  to  a  rise  of  over  30  percent  during 
1948-49.    This  indicates  that  numbers  are  leveling  off  and  appear  to  be 
in  balance  with  current  feed  supplies,  although  pork  supplies  are  still 
inadequate  for  domestic  needs. 

Data  on  commercial  slaughter  for  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  and 
Southern  European  countries  are  not  available,  but  some  increases  can  be 
expected,  reflecting  Government  plans  to  increase  hog    numbers  and  to  step- 
up  bacon  production  for  export.    It  is  possible  that  the  drought  in  some 
areas  may  increase  the  number  slaughtered  in  1950. 

Commercial  hog  slaughter  in  South  America  in  1950  declined  slightly 
from  the  previous  year.    Increases  in  Brazil  and  Colombia  were  offset  by 
decreases  in  Uruguay  and  Argentina.    The  severe  drought  in  Argentina  in 
19^9 ,  continuing  into  1950,  curtailed  feed  supplies  and  resulted  in 
heavier  marketings  of  hogs  in  the  latter  half  of  19^9  an&  a  marked 
reduction  in  fail  farrow:' ngs .    The  current  corn-hog  ratio  does  not  favor 
hog  production  due  largely  to  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop  and  reduced 
feed  supplies . 

Australia  reversed  the  upward  trend  in  commercial  hog  slaughter 
begun  in  19^0.    This  year's  anticipated  decline  of  about  7  percent  puts 
the  present  volume  of  slaughter  20  percent  below  prewar.    Commercial  hog 
slaughter  in  New  Zealand  for  1950  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  below  I9&9 
and  over  30  percent  below  the  L93W38  average.    On  the  other  hand,  com- 
mercial hog  slaughter  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  expected  to  be 
maintained  at  the  1949  level,  mere  than  3  times  larger  than  prewar.  Hog 
slaughter  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines  is  increasing,  reaching  approximately 
65  and  9^  percent,  respectively,  of  the  193^-3^'  average. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part 
upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 


WORLD  RICE  TRADE  SHOWS  MODERATE  GAIN  IN  19^9 

International  trade  in  rice  during  19*19  increased  about  5  percent 
over  the  preceding  year,  according  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.    The  volume  of  shipments,  however,  was  only  approximately  45 
percent  of  the  prewar  (1936-40)  trade,  largely  as  a  result  of  decreased 
production  and  unsettled  conditions  in  Burma  and  Indochina,  formerly  the 
world's  principal  sources  of  supply.    Total  exports,  including  reexports, 
are  estimated  at  around  9,100  million  pounds  in  terms  of  milled  rice 
compared  with  8,7-00  million  a  year  earlier,  and  an  average  of  20-,000 
million  pounds  during  the  prewar  period. 
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By  continents  total  exports- increased  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  North 
America  in  19^9,  but  declined  in  Africa  and  South  America,  Exports 
exceeded  imports  in  the  Western. Hemisphere  and  Africa, 

The  surplus  countries  of  Asia  shipped  around  6,1+00  million  pounds 
in  terms  of  milled  rice  compared  with  6,100  million  in  the  year  "before. 
Exports  from  Thailand  increased  substantially  as  a  result  of  recovery  to 
prewar  levels  of  production,  and  reached  92  percent  of  the  .1936 -kQ 
average.    On  the  other  hand,  shipments  from  Burma  and  Indochina -the  other 
principal  exporting  countries -were  kO  and  7  percent  of  prewar,  respectively. 

Although  rice  trade  in  the  European  countries  showed  a  marked  gain 
over  the  preceding  year,  it  was  only  a  fraction  of  prewar.  Shipments, 
including  exports  of  surplus  areas  and  reexports  of  countries  normally 
exporting  the  rem! lied  product,  were  approximately  one -half  of  prewar « 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  nearly  600  million  pounds  were  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  prewar  average. 

Rice  exports  from  Italy,  Europe's  surplus  country,  approached  the 
prewar  average,  rising  sharply  from  the  preceding  year.    Nearly  3^0 
million  pounds  were  exported  as  against  approximately  45  million  in  the 
year  before.    These  shipments  were  directed  primarily  to  the  countries 
of  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa, 

A  moderate  reduction  occurred  in  the  exports  from  Egypt,  the 
major  exporting  country  of  Africa,  and  shipments  from  Tanganyilca 
declined.    Exports  were  larger  in  the  relatively  smaller  sources  of  supply, 
Angola  and  Belgian  Congo 0    Australian  shipments,  mainly  to  areas  in 
the  South  Pacific,  were  maintained  at  nearly  the  same  level  as  in  1947-48. 

Total  rice  imports    by  continents  in  1.9'+9  were  larger  than  a  year 
earlier  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America,    The  countries  of  the  world 
taking  the  largest  quantities  were  the  normal  heavy  importers  of  Acia, 
India,  Malaya,  China,  Ceylon,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines. 

The  imports  of  1,720  million  rounds  into  India,  the  largest  importer, 
were  lees  than  in  1948,  and  were  46  percent  of  the  prewar  average.  The 
volume  obtained  by  China  from  other  countries,  including  Taiwan,  is 
believed  to  have  been  about  the  same  as  prewar. 

Imports  into  Japan  of  around  3 00  million  pounds  were  nearly  3  times 
the  1948  trade.    This  volume,  however,  was  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
prewar  average  receipts  of  approximately  4,100  million  pounds „  Imports 
into  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  while  not  varying  greatly  from  1948,  were  73 
and  65,  percent  respectively,  of  the  prewar  average.    On  the  other  hand, 
those  of  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  were  slightly  larger, 
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Rice  exports  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  the  smallest  in  several 
years.    Increases  in  a  majority  of  the  countries  of  North  America.^nd 
South  America  failed  to  offset  the  sharp  decline  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  Brazil  and  Ecuador.    A  record  total  movement  from  the  countries  ot 
North  America  showed  gains  from  the  preceding  year  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Brazil,  normally  South  America's  largest  exporter  of  rice,  shipped 
virtually  no  rice  to  foreign  countries  in  19^9,  except  for  a  minor 
quantity  from  northern  Brazil,  as  the  result  of  a  smaller  crop  and  in- 
creased domestic  demand.    This  was  a  marked  decline  from  the  ^75  million 
pounds  exported  in  the  preceding  year.    Deliveries  from  Ecuador  were  about 
one-half  of  a  year  earlier,  and  those  of  Uruguay  toed  a  decrease,  im- 
ports were  larger  in  British  Guiana,  Chile,  Paraguay  and  Surinam. 

Some  Increase  Expected  in  1950  and  1951 

■   World  rice  trade  during  1950  is  expected  to  show  a  moderate  increase 
from  the  19^9  level  as  the  result  of  larger  production  m  a  majority  oi 
the  exporting'  countries.    The  shipments  from  Asia's  surplus  areas  may 
decline  slightly  because  of  unsettled  conditions  within  some  of  tne 
countries.    Exports  from  these  areas  so  far  in  1950,  however    have  been 
maintained  nearly  at  last  year's  level.    The  trade  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  is  substantially  larger^than 
in  19^9.    Exports  of  North  America  may  exceed  the  preceding  year  s  ^ 
record,  and  an  above-average  crop  in  Brazil  resulted  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  the' exports  of  South  America. 

As  based  on  current  crop  conditions  of  the  1950-51  vor Id  produ ction 
harvested  mainly  in  the  latter  part  of  1950,  the  world' S  rice 
1951  may  not  vary  widely  from  this  year's  exports.    The  extent  that  tne 
exportable  supplies  become  available  for  other  countries  ^fj0& 
large  degree  upon  the  volume  permitted  to  be  harvested  ^ha^/^^n 
from  the  interior  of  the  surplus  areas  of  Asia. ---By - L.  Tnelme 
based  in -part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports  from  countries  referred 
to. 


WORLD  COTTON  EXPORT  TRADE  REACHES  PREWAR  LEVEL 

World  cotton- exports  of  12.7  million  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross 
weight)  in  19^9-50  were  1.6  million  bales  higher  than  in  19^-49  and 
r^Sy  equal  to  the  prewar  level.     Increased  export  trade  last  year  is 
attributed  to  an  increase  in  cotton-mill  con^mptin  in  importing  coun- 
tries, particularly  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy,  a  need  to  increase  *t octo 
in  most  of  them,  and  a  buying  wave  late  in  the  season  stimulated  by 
^tsofa  short  world  crop  in  1950-51.    War  in  Korea  probably  was 
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a  factor  influencing  heavier  imports  i.nto  countries  where  cotton  stocks 
were  below  normal  and  into  countries  concerned  with  military  preparedness 
programs . 

Exports  of  6,003,000  bales  from,  the  United  States  in  19^9-50  were 
1,0^2,000  higher  than  a  year  ago  and  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the 
world  total.    Exports  in  19^9-50  to  countries  receiving  cotton  under  the 
European  Recovery  Program  totaled  3,639?^00  bales  or  60.6  percent  of 
total  exports,  although  substantial  quantities  gf  this  cotton  were  bought 
by  the  recipients   with  funds  deriv§d  from  sources,  other  than  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration.    A,  substantial  part  of  the  total 
of  929,U03  bales  for  Japan  was  exported  under  other  types  of  United  States 
Government  aid.    Shipments  to  Japan  represented  15.5  percent  of  total 
exports  to  all  destinations.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  for 
September  10,  1950)  .  "  "     ~  "~~  ' 

Mexico's  exports  of  653,000  bales  in  I949-5O  were  ^21,000  bales 
above  those  of  a  year  ago  and  nearly  double  the  previous  record  total  of 
3 59, u 'GO  in  19^7-48.    The  latter  total  was  comprised  largely  of  stocks 
accumulated  during  the  war  years  but  the  1949-5^  exports  were  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  production  in  that  year.    Mexico's  exports  should 
exceed  700,000  bales  in  1950-51  because  of  a  new  record  crop  now  being 
harvested.    All  of  it  is  American  type  cotton. 

Exports  from  Central  America,  Haiti ,  and  the  British  West  Indies 
totaled  about  31,000  bales  in  I9S9-50  and  may  be  higher  in  1950-51 
because  of  a  prospective  further  sharp  increase    in  production  in 
Nicaragua. 

Exports  of  212,000  bales  from  India  were  slightly  below  the  total 
of  262,000  for  £9^8-49  and  only  12  to  15  percent  of  the  prewar  level. 
Export  restrictions  have  been  in  effect  for  about  2  years  because  of  low 
production,  insufficient  stocks,  and  inability  to  import  supplies  of 
cotton  formerly  obtained  from  Pakistan.    Exports  in  1950-51  are  not 
likely  to  exceed  those  of  19I+9-50  because  production  in  1950-51  of  the 
varieties  permitted  to  enter  export  trade  is  not  expected  to  exceed  v 
domestic  mill  needs  by  mere  than  that  amount.    All  cotton  now  being 
exported  from  India  is  of  Asiatic  types  not  directly  competitive  with 
United  States  cotton. 

Pakistan  exports  of  910,000  bales  in  19U9-50  were  233,000  bales 
higher  than  a  year  ago  and  may  be  increased  by  another  100,000  bales 
in  1950-51  if  present  production  estimates  are  realized.    All  except 
40 ,000  to  50,000  bales  of  the  exports  are  normally  comprised  of 
American  Upland  varieties. 

Exports  of  230,000  bales  from  Turkey  and  52,000  from  Syria  in 
19^9-50  were  at  record  levels  because  of  sharp  rises  in  production 
last  year.    Further  increases  in  production  and  exports  are  expected 
this  year,  especially  in  Syria,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Turkey ,  Iran , 
and  Iraq .    Exports  from  this  group  of  countries  totaled  312,000  bales 
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^COTTON:    World  exports  by  countries  of  origin,  1943-49 
(In  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country 

;  1943  ; 

1944  ; 

1945 

1946 

19A7 

19Z.8  ! 

1QZO  1/ 

:    1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  ! 

1,000  i 

1,000  ■ 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales  : 

bales  : 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

NORTH  AMERICA 

• 

. . . : 

31  i 

125  : 

263  : 

204  ' 

359 

232 

653 

1,146  ■ 

1,909  ! 

3,678  -i 

3,656 

2,025 

4,961 

•  6,003 

• 

31  - 

-13- 

30 

-  12 

29 

:          29  • 

31 

• 

1,208 

,  2,047 

3,971  • 

3,872 

2,413 

5,222 

6,687 

ASIA 

• 

74  i 

-  AO  ! 

0 

2/ 

0 

0 

:  0 

• 

277 

317 

848 

828 

704 

262 

:  212 

• 

- 

- 

U  980 

677 

!  910 

0 

1/ 

0 

-  8 

•6 

16 

!  29 

7  . 

3 

1 

'  "  1 

10 

2 

!  1 

36  : 

'    34  • 

2/ 

y'   *  1 

5 

135 

230 

. . . . : 

0.' 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

:  52 

,  ,                     s  t 

• 

112  : 

75 

49 

22 

31 

44 

46 

506 

469 

898 

860 

1,737 

1,141 

:  1,480 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

« 

47  ! 

43  1 

125  • 

36 

0 

:  28 

75 

533  : 

461 

1,462  ! 

1,517 

1,049 

955 

:  576 

'5/ 

26 

30 

71 

38 

i  33 

t  27 

:  71 

153 

156 

-  46O 

359 

278 

231 

256 

2/  ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

759 

690 

2,118 

1,950 

1,360 

1,241 

978 

AFRICA 

 1/ 

295 

330 

:  280 

:  249 

:  226 

:  323 

:  325 

12 

•■1/ 

26 

30 

!  23 

:  22 

12 

:  27 

191 

•5/ 

138 

171 

:  217 

:  200 

:  235 

:  217 

U5 

195 

1/  269 

'5/  212 

1  235 

1  336 

:.  380 

794 

804 

:  862 

1  I.PO 

1  577 

1  6Q2 

1,640 

....:!/ 

42 

\s/ 

77 

:  85 

:  86 

t  127 

110 

1/  108 

2/ 

14 

:  11 

;  8 

!  3 

■  4 

11 

....:*/ 

71 

110 

:  129 

:       -  80 

:  130 

:  103 

r  120 

 1/ 

34 

20 

:  15 

:  31 

:  29 

:  40 

:  50 

• 

2 

2 

2 

2 

:  2 

:  2 

!■  3 

1,586 

:  1,716 

•  1,854 

:  2,390 

•  2,551. 

2,857 

;  2,881 

1 

:  0 

:  400 

450 

675 

:  ,  600 

650 

4,060 

i  4,922 

9,241 

•  9,522 

8,736 

11,061 

!  12,676 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Less  than  500  bales.    3/  Reported  separately  for  the  first  time  for  1947-48. 
Lj  Includes  about  230,000  bales  of  exports  from  Pakistan  to  India.    In  earlier  years  this  movement  was 
internal  trade.    To  this  extent  Asia  and  world  totals  in  1947-48  are  not  comparable  with  earlier  years. 
$J  Calendar  years.    6/  Mostly  Burma  and  Korea.    2/  Mostly  U.S.S.R. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of 
U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of  office  research  and  other  information. 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TOBACCO 

PHILIPPINE  LEAF  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION,  MANUFACTURE , 
AND  IMPORTS  INCREASE;  EXPORTS  DECLINE 

The  19^9-50  production  of  leaf- tobacco  in  the  Philippine  Republic 
is  officially  estimated  at  nearly  10  percent  above  the  19^+8-^9  harvest, 
according  to  Merrill  W.  Abbey,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy, 
Manila.    During  the  first  3  months  of  1950  the  factory  output  of  all 
types  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  was  substantially  above  the  out- 
turn during  the  corresponding  period  of  1949.    Leaf  imports  during 
January-May  I95O  were  far  above  the  1949  level.    Exports  of  leaf  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1950  were  45  percent  below  shipments  during 
January -June  19^9 • 

The  country's  I949-5O  harvest  of  leaf  tobacco  is  officially  estimated 
at  53  million  pounds.    However,  trade  sources  estimate  the  crop  at 
approximately  62  million  pounds.    These  estimates  compare  with  48.3 
million  pounds  in  1948-49  and  38.1  million  in  1947-48.    Leaf  prices  for 
the  19^9-50  crop  were  substantially  higher  than,  in  1948-49,  and,  as  a 
result,  a  significant  expansion  in  the  area  planted  to  tobacco  in  I95O-5I 
is  expected  throughout  the  Islands.    The  greatest  increase,  however,  is 
expeoted  in  the  Cagayan  Valley.    It  is  now  believed  that  the  I95O-5I 
harvest  in  the  Philippines  will  equal  or  exceed  the  prewar  (1935-39) 
average  production  of  74.8  million  pounds. 

The  factory  output  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  first  3  months  of  1950  consisted  of  31«5  million 
cigars,  1,058.1  million  cigarettes,  180,000  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco 
and  110,000  pounds  of  chewing  tobacco.    Daring  the  corresponding  period 
of  19^9  the  output  of  cigars  was  25^4  million  units;  cigarettes,  417.5 
million  units;  smoking  tobacco,  127,000  pounds  and  chewing  tobacco, 
82,000  pounds. 

Leaf  imports  during  the  first  5  months  of  1950  totaled  5«3  million 
pounds,  compared  with  only  106,000  pounds  during  January-May  1949 .  This 
sharp  increase  in  leaf  imports  resulted  primarily  from  drastic  govern- 
mental restrictions  on  the  importation  of  tobacco  products  and  tho  en- 
couragement of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  products.    During  the  first 
5  months  of  I95O,  cigarette  imports  totaled  only  1,134  million  units, 
or  80  percent  below  the  5>560  million  units  imported  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  19^9-    Practically  all  imports  of  leaf  and  products  came 
from  the  United  States.  ' 
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Exports  of  leaf  during  the  first  6  months  of  1950  totaled  only  2.8 
million  pounds,  compared  with  5.1  million  pounds  during  the  first  half 
of  19^9.    The  decline  in  exports  is  attributed  primarily  to  the  heavy 
domestic  demand  for  leaf.    On  the  other  hand,  cigar  exports  increased, 
totaling  915,000  units  during  January-June  1950,  compared  with  592,000 
units  during  the  corresponding  period  of  19^9. 

The  Embassy  reports  that  import  control  measures  adopted  by  the 
Philippine  Government  have  resulted  in  the  increased  domestic  production 
of  leaf  and  manufactured  products,  hut  the  controls  have  also  brought 
about  a  sharp  rise  in  prices,  rampart  black-marketing,  increased 
clandestine  manufacture  and  widespread  smuggling.    This  situation  is 
believed  likely  to  continue  for  sometime,  notwithstanding  governmental 
measures  designed  to  control  it. 


CUBA'S  MINIMUM  PRICES  FOR 
LEAP  TOBACCO  INCREASED 


Minimum  prices  for  leaf  tobacco  to  all  growers  in  Cuba  have  been 
increased  by  Government  decree,  the  American  Embassy  in  Havana  reports. 

Cuban  Government  Decree  No.  3047  of  September  30,  1950  increased 
minimum  prices  to  growers  throughout  the  country.    This  action  followed 
Decree  No.  2.666  of  September  7,  1950  increasing  prices  to  growers  la 
Pinar  del  Rio  Province  only.    Strong  protests  from  growers  in  the 
Remedios  district  (Las  Villas  Province)  resulted  in  the  increase  for 
the  entire  country.    Tobacco  growers  in  that  district  accused  the 
Government  of  partiality  in  increasing  prices  in  Pinar  del  Rio  province 
only. 

The  new  minimum  prices  to  growers  for  leaf  tobacco  is  as  follows: 
stalked  leaf,  $35.75  per  Spanish  quintal  (35.2  cents  per  pound);  and 
unetalked  leaf,  $22.50  per  Spanish  quintal  (22.2  cents  per  pound). 
Prior  to  the  increases  of  September  7  and  September  30  minimum  prices 
for  leaf  throughout  Cuba  were  as  follows:    stalked  leaf,  $32.00  per 
Spanish  quintal  (31.5  cents  per  pound);  and  unstalked  leaf  $20,000  per 
Spanish  quintal  (19.7  cents  per  pound). 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 


ARGENTINE  CATTLE  PRICES  FAVORABLE 
TO  LIGHTER -WEIGHT  STEERS 

The  Argentine  Government  has  established  a  new  schedule  of  prices 
to  producers  for  export  steers,  effective  August  21,  1950,  according  t 
a  recent  announcement.    Under  the  new  schedule,  steers  weighing  4-30 
kilos  (948  pounds)  live  weight,  yielding  sides  of  beef  at  130  kilos 
(237  pounds),  command  the  top  market  prioe.    Steers  exceeding  that 
Waight  are  being  penalized,  by  aalling  ai  lower  prices. 
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The  new  prices  will  "be  more  favorable  to  producers,  as  finishing 
animals  to  lighter  weights  will  require  less  pasturage  and  less  time. 
Due  to  the  severe  drought  and  the  resultant  poor  pastures  in  the 
latter  part  of  19^9  and  in  early  1950,  producers  had  difficulty  in 
fattening  steers  to  the  530  kilo  weight. 

Formerly  a  steer  weighing  530  kilos  (1168  pounds)  live  weight 
and  yielding  sides  of  170  kilos  (375  pounds)  sold  at  the  top  price. 
The  530-kilo  steer  had  "been  considered  id*al  for  the  British  market, 
while  other  markets  provided  an  outlet  for  lighter  animals, 

ARGENTINA :    Fixed  prices  to  prodcers  for 
steers,  dressed  meat  basis,  beginning 
August  21,  1950,  with  comparisons 


Effective 


Grade 

:  Purchases 
:  on 
:  ranches 

:     At  : 
:  cattle  : 

:  markets  : 

:  Grade 

: Purchases 
:  on 
:  ranches 

:  At 
:  cattle 
:  markets 

"J"  sides 

Cents  per- 
:  pounds 

Cents  per ' 
:  pounds  : 

:"J"  sides 

:Cents  per 
:  pounds 

:Cents  per 
:  pounds 

Up  to  375  lbs. 

:  12.8 

:      12.6  : 

i  Up  to  287  lbs. 

I3.4 

13.2 

"Ul"  sides 

:"U1"  sides 

Up  to  353  lbs. 

;  12.3 

12.1  : 

*  Up  to  287  lbs. 

;  13.0 

:  12.7 

"U2"  sides 

:"U2"  sides 

Up  to  331  lbs. 

;  11.9 

;    11.7  ; 

|  Up  to  287  lbs. 

12.5 

12.3 

"N"  sides 

;"N"  sides 

Up  to  309  lbs.  ; 

11.7  : 

11.5  : 

;  Up  to  287  lbs. ; 

12.3  ; 

12.1 

"T  1"    •  "; 

11.4  j 
10.3  : 

11.2  i 
10.1  : 

;"T  1"  sides 

"T  2" 

!  Up  to  287  lbs.  ! 
?'T  2" 

12.1  : 
10.3  ; 

11.8 

10.1 

"a"  ; 

10.2  ! 

10.0  ; 

!"a"  i 

10.2  ! 

10.0 

Effective 


1/  To  assure  comparability  prices  were  converted  in  accordance  with  the 
foreign  exchange  rate  effective  August  30,  1950, 
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GERMAN  HOG  AND  CATTLE 
NUMBERS  UP,  SHEEP  DOWN 

Livestock  numbers  in  Western  Germany,  according  to  the  June  3,  1950 
ceneus,  are  continuing  the  upward  trend,  except  for  sheep..    Total  cattle 
numbers  were  almost  3  percent  above  those  of  .Tune  19^9,  while  the  number 
of  hogs  increased  23  percent  above  the  preceding  year.    On  the  other  hand., 
sheep  number s  were  22  percent  below  comparable  19^9 « 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  June  3,  1950  increased  over  5  percent  from  a 
year  earlier,  reflecting  the  favorable  feed  situation  and  relatively  high 
prices  for  milk.    Calves  under  1  year  and  yearlings  showed  gains  of  2  percent 
and  5  percent,  respectively,  above  June  1949.    The  number  of  heifers,  however, 
decreased  about  12  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  bred  sows  in  June  1950  were  30  percent  above  those  of 
the  preceding  year,  exceeding  the  prewar  average  by  2  percent.    The  number  of 
pigs  under  6  months  of  age  increased  by  20  percent  from  June  19^9,  and  further 
increases  can  be  expected.    The  total  number  of  hogs,  however,  was  still  over 
18  percent  below  prewar,, 

WESTERN  GERMANY:    Livestock  numbers  on 
June  3,  1950,  with  comparisons 


C las  s  i  f i cati on 

:  Average  s 
2   1935-38  2 

19^8  ' 

!  19^9 

:  1950 

{Thousands  ^Thousands 

^Thousands 

:  Thousands 

Cattle 

Cows -for  milk  and  work. . ,  „ . 

■■  for  slaughter  .«<>.»...'•...,«•« 
Others ,  2  years  and  over  0 «...».  <> 

G£L"fc"bl-©  e  •  9  •  •  0  e  •  a  •  •  •  4  -  • 

e  * 

n                     ...  I 

0  <>  • 
*               —  • 

•  •  <s 

•  * 

2,381+  ' 
1,619 

715 
5,181. 
57 

5*5 

:  2,641 
:  1,615 
8io 

i  5,381+ 
5  50 
:  503 

r  2,687 
:  -1,700 

:  715 
:  5,679 
:  55 
:  450 

.T~  ~T7  % 

10,501 

s  11,003 

1  11,286 

Eogs_  ; 

Pigs  under  6  months . . , . „ . .  ; 

Slaughter  hogs  

Sows     bred .e»o3e»G»»o»oco»o»«c  ••* 
«  total  ■  o  •  1  j  •  •  •  >  (  •  •  >  t  ■  1  •  t  c  •  «  ! 
H  oar  3  4  *  n  c » « ?  c .  *  *  3  o .  • .  c •  0 « •  •  «  - f '  . 

Total    hOgS  »       .  e  •  «  o  a  *  a  •  9  •  a  a  •  '*  e 


8,132  :  3*536  t  5,397 

1,883  :  580  5  1,011 

66k  t  398  s  522 

1,083  ;  7°6  s  939 

4-6  :  55,  t  .  57 


Sheep 

Lambs  under  1  year „ . • . a . • . « 

Other  sheep  over  1  year . .  0  e  0 « «. 
Total  sheep..,. 


3    *   O    •  « 


O         •    «    T    m         *    •    •    *  * 


9U4  S  1,035  2  l,07l+ 

1,161  :  1,610  :  1,600 

295  :  295  1  281 

§>00-  ;  2791+0"  2  2,955 


6,1+93 

1,443 

679 
1,120 

60 


ft  ,116 


801 
1,232 

281 
2,3lV 


1/  Not  available, 


Compiled  from  official  sources . 
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Sheep  numbers ,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  22  percent  between 
June  19^9  and  June  1930.  and  were  almost  k  percent  below  the  prewar 
level.  The  number  of  ewes  and  of  lambs  under  1  year  was  reduced  by 
23  percent  and  25  percent,  respectively,  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  substantial  increases  in  cattle  and  hog  numbers  reflect  the 
increased  availability  of  both  domestic  and  imported  feed,  the  rela- 
tively favorable  relationship  between  feed  and  livestock  prices,  and 
the  gradual  return  to  more  normal  economic  conditions. 


ITALIAN  DAIRYMEN  CONCERNED 
OVER  REVENUE  SLUMP 

The  Italian  dairy  industry  is  reported  to  be  considerably  dis- 
turbed by  price  and  marketing  conditions.    The  price  of  milk  for  in- 
dustrial use  has  fallen  hO  percent  since  June  19^-9  and  is  now 
approximately  14,5  cents  per  gallon.    A  formal  petition  from  the 
largest  organization  of  farm  owners  in  Italy  to  the  government  out- 
lines the  industry's  demands  as  follows:  (1)  the  granting  of  easy 
credit  terms  to  both  large  and  small  producers  with  the  government 
paying  the  interest  on  such  loans;  (2)  the  temporary  restriction  of 
imports  of  all  dairy  products  until  the  domestic -market  situation 
improves;   (3)  solicitation  of  international  agreement  whereby  typical 
trade  names  for  Italian  cheese  be  reserved  to  products  exclusively  of 
Italian  manufacture;  (k)  reimbursement  of  indirect  taxes  on  export 
dairy  products;  (5)  reexamination  of  the  revised  tariff  of  July  15, 
1951  with  a  view  to  increasing  import  duties  on  dairy  products  until 
the  Italian  market  situation  improves. 

NEW  DEHYDRATED  CHEESE  PRODUCT 
DEVELOPED  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

A  new  dehydrated  cheese  product  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Netherlands  under  the  brand  name  of  "Vika  Cheese."    It  is  made,  from 
Gouda  and  Elam  cheese  of  full  fat  or  hO  plus.    The  process  of  dehydra- 
tion reduces  the  volume  of  the  cheese  by  one  half.    At  the  present 
time  the  product  is  being  marketed  in  powder  and  tablet  form,  A 
variety  of  flavors  can  be  obtained  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  cheese 
used  for  dehydrating. 

The  composition  of  the  new  dehydrated  product  is  as  follows:  . 

Kind         Wator  percent       Fat  Content      Mineral  percent    Protein  percent 

SUU  fat  3  kh.2  11.9  ^0.9 

plus  3  ko.9  11.9  kh.2 
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QOBM  FARMERS  PROTEST 

L'ROP  IK  MILK  PRICES    ,       '     V''l  vj?! 

Cuban  dairymen  have  protested  a  recent  drop  in  the  price  paid  for 
milk  by  condeneeries .    The  farm  group  reportedly  recommended  an  increase 
of  the  import  duties  on  canned  milk  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  to 
restrict-  foreign  competition,,  that  domestic  prices  can  be  maintained. 

The  price  of  milk  to  farmers  was  reduced  about  l/2  cent  per  pound 
to  approximately  3.9  cents  per  pound.    The  present  tariff  on  canned  milk 
is  2.6  cents  per  pound  gross  weight  plus  other  miscellaneous  government 
fees , 

The  condenseries  were  unsuccessful  about  a  year  ago  in  their 
effort  to  reduce  the  price  of  milk  paid  to  dairy  farmers. 


TROPICAL  PRO  HJC TS 

SMALLER  BRAZILIAN  CACAO.  CROP 
FORECAST  FOR  1950-51 

■  Brazil's  1950-51  cacao  production  is  tentatively  forecast  at  around 
300  million  pounds,  substantially  lower  than  the  record  19^9-50  output 
of  355  million  pounds  but  higher  than  either  the  19^8-^9  production  of 
276  million  pounds  or  the  prewar  (1935-36  to  1939-^0)  annual  average  of 
26K  million  pounds. 

The  Bahia  Cocoa  Trade  Commission  now  estimates  the  total  195O-5I 
Bahia  cacao  crop  at  about  265  million  pounds,  according  to  G-.  Hasselman, 
American  Consulate,  Salvador,  Bahia.    However,  many  observers  believe 
that  the  Commission's  estimate  of  80  million  pounds  for  Bahia's 
intermediate  crop  (harvested  from  May  to  September  I95O)  is  about  25 
million  pounds  too  low.    If  the  Commission's  forecast  of  265  million 
pounds  is  adjusted  by  25  million  pounds  for  underestimation  of  the  in- 
termediate crop  and  10  million  pounds  are  added  for  production  in 
Para  and  Vitoria,  the  sum  of  300  million  pounds  is  obtained  for  Brazil *s 
total  I95O-5I  cacao  output. 

The  decrease  in  the  size  of  Brazil's  I95O-5I  cacao  crop  is  largely 
attributable  to  unfavorable  weather.    The  intermediate  crop  was  later 
and  smaller  than  usual  because  of  excessive  rains  early  in  1950.  Heavy 
rains  which  fell  in  most  of  the  cacao  zone  in  August  and  cold  weather 
caused  the  spread  of  brown  pod  rot.    However,  since  August,  weather 
conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the  main  crop  which  will  be  harvested 
from  October  1950  to  February  1951.    Many  young  trees  are  coming  in- 
to bearing  for  the  first  time,  and  othera  are  reaching  full  bearing  age. 
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YEMEN'S  COFFEE 
PRODUCTION  HIGHER 

Yemen's  total  coffee  production  in  19^9  amounted  to  about  100,000 
bags,  according  to  R.G*  Clark  and  A. A.  Esmail  of  the  American  Consulate, 
Aden.    This  compares  with  a  revised  estimate  of  80,000  bags  for  the 
previous  year.    Yemen's  annual  domestic  coffee  consumption  amounts  to 
only  about  5>000  bags  a  year,  since  the  Yemeni  prefer  a  brew  made  from  ' 
the  husks  of  coffee  beans  to  the  conventional  coffee  beverage.    In  19^9? 
Yemen  exported  a  total  of  about  95,000  bags  of  coffee.    Of  this  total, 
about  18,000  bags  went  to  the  United  States. 

Yemen  is  well  known  in  coffee  circles  for  its  famous  Mocha  coffee, 
a  fragrant,  full -bodied:  coffee  which  is  greatly  desired  for  blending 
purposes.    The  Yemenis  generally  let  their  coffee  grow  wild  in  the  hills 
and  high  plateaus and  only  a  few  coffee  growers  cultivate  the  crop  or 
replace  old  trees. which  have  stopped  bearing.    Accurate  statistical 
information  regarding  Yemen's  coffee  industry  is  almost  totally  lacking. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

BAN  ON  INDIAN  PEANUT  EXPORTS 
PARTIALLY  LIFTED  ...  . 

A  circular'  issued  by  the  Madras  Oil  and  Seeds  Association  on 
September  23,  1950,  states  that  the  Government  of  India  has  relaxed 
slightly- the  export  ban  on  peanuts;  to  improve  the  foreign,  exchange 
position  of  the  country  and  to  satisfy  to  some  extent  the.  requirements 
of  the  countries  with  which  India  has  bilateral  trade  agreements.     ..  . 

The  quantity  of  peanuts  that  may  be  shipped  between  now  and  the 
end  of  December  is  8,800  short  tons.    This  quantity  must  go  to  dollar 
areas  or  to  Switzerland.  .  A  quota  of  22,000. tons  may  be  shipped  in 
January  and  .February  .1951  "to. any  permissible  destination." 

The  Export  Trade .  Controller  at  Madras  published  a.  circular  dated 
September  22  setting  forth  the  regulations  governing  the  export  of 
peanuts  during  the  2  specified  periods.    He  states  in  part?  "Shipment 
will  be  allowed  :on- -the  basis  of  sales  registered  with  this  office  by.  the 
exporters.    Registrations  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  'first-come-first 
served'  up  to  the  quota  available."    He  states  further;     "As  the  quotas 
announced  are  small,  no  shipper  will  be  allowed  to  register  for  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  quota  in  either  shipping  period." 

Present  stocks  of  peanuts  are  low .    Harvesting  of  the  new  crop  will 
not  begin  until  near  the  end  of  October,  so  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
of  the  permitted  shipments  will  get  under  way  before  December.    The  total 
quantity  authorized  for  export  up  to  the  end  of  February  1951,  that,  is, 
30,800  tons,  is  slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  the  average  annual  crop. 
The  1950-51  peanut  crop  is  expected  to  be  better  than  average. 
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With  regard  to  "permissible  destinations"  of  January  and  February 
peanut  exports,  a  trade  source  has  stated  that  a  permissible  destination 
will  be  any  country  that  bought  Indian  peanuts  in  the  past. 

The  partial  lifting  of  the  ban  on  export  of  peanuts,  which  has  been 
in  effect  since  February  1950,  has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  local 
market.    Prices  have  remained  steady  at  Rs,222  ($46.62)  per  candy  of 
500  pounds,  delivery  ex  seller's  warehouse  with  no  packing  and  no 
guarantee  of  quality  or  condition  of  the  kernels. 

MALAYAN  COPPA,  COCONUT  OIL  PRODUCTION 
AND  EXPORTS,  FIRST  HALF  1950 

Production  of  copra  in  the  Federation  of  Malaya  during  1950  has  been 
forecast  at  126,000  long  tons,  compared  with  122,937  tons  produced  during 
19^9,  according  to  the  American  Consulate  General,  Singapore.  Production 
in  the  first  half  of  1950  totaling  66,821  tons  reflects  an  increase  of 
nearly  25  percent  over  the  figure  for  the  comparable  period  of  last  year. 

Exports  of  copra  for  January-June  1950  of  55,483  tons  were  nearly 
double  those  of  the  same  period  of  194-9.    This  increase  was  made  possible 
primarily  by  higher  imports  (chiefly  from  Indonesia),  rather  than  the 
increase  in  local  production.    Of  the  exports  forthe  first  half  of  1950, 
the  leading  countries  of  destination  were  Sweden  which  took  26  percent, 
the  Netherlands  18  percent,  Denmark  17  percent,  and  Poland  12  percent. 

Coconut  oil  production  during  1950  has  been  forecast  at  63,500  tons 
against  90,962  tons  in  1949.    The  actual  output  for  the  first  half  of 
1950,  however,  amounted  to  1+1,809  tons  or  about  equal  to  the  first  6 
months  of  1949,  indicating  that  the  current  year's  output  may  be  larger 
than  anticipated. 

During  January-June  1950  exports  of  coconut  oil  were  reported  at 
27,250  tons,  or  125  tons  higher  than  the  same  month's  of  last  year. 
Malaya's  best  customers  were  India,  taking  30  percent,  and  the  Netherlands 
and  Italy,  each  15  percent.    Imports  of  763  tons  during  this  period  were 
supplied  principally  by  Indonesia. 

Malayan  net  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil,  on  a  copra  basis, 
during  the  first  half  of  1950  totaled  38,402  tons,  representing  an 
increase  of  18  percent  over  the  32,515  tons  exported  in  the  comparable 
months  of  1949. 

Copra  wholesale  prices  moved  rather  consistently  upward  during 
the  first  5  months  of  1950,  averaging  approximately  $205  per  long  ton. 
An  unaccountable,  sharp  decline  during  June  dropped  the  average  for 
that  month  to  $190,  but  under  the  impact  of  the  Korean  situation,  the 
price  recovered  from  this  low  point,  reaching  a  peak  of  $244  per  long 
ton  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
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Singapore  trade  circles  believe  that  .the  demand  for  Malayan  copra  will 
continue  at  a  high  level  and  that  prices  will  respond  accordingly. 
Although  the  present  demand  is  stimulated  by  world  conditions,  it  is 
doubted  that  the  price  will  drop  back  to  the  level  prevailing  before  the 
Korean  crisis. 


Malaya:    Average  monthly  wholesale  prices  of  copra  and 
coconut  oil,  January -August  195° 


Month 

• 

Copra 

Coconut  oil 

U.S.  Dollars  per  long  ton 

January  1 

5             196.90  : 

326.60 

February  « 

!             202.75  : 

330.50 

Marc  h 

:            204.80  : 

345.05 

April  j 

:            207.60  \ 

3^7.15 

May  ; 

1             212.45  : 

:  347.15 

June  ; 

1             190.55  : 

:  326.35 

July  « 

201.90  ; 

334.95 

August                                 j  233.60 

392.30 

Source:    Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce 


The  price  of  coconut  oil  moved  moderately  up  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1950  but  reacted  toward  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  to  a  level  somewhat 
below  that  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    From  June  to  early 
September,  however,  the  price  increased  and  reached  $397  f.o.b.  Malaya. 

As  in  the  case  of  copra,  the  market  and  price  outlook  for  coconut 
oil  appears  to  depend  primarily  upon  developments  in  the  world  situation. 
There  is,  however,  a  strong  regular  demand  which  is  expected  to  prevent 
an  excessively  drastic  price  recession. 


GREECE'S  OILSEED  PEODUCTION 
UP  10  PERCENT  OVER  I949 

Greece's  1950  oilseed  production,  estimated  at  59,500  short  tons, 
exceeds  last  yearTs  output  of  54,000  tons  by  10  percent,  according  to 
H.K.  Nelson,  and  C.  Souliotis,  of  the  American  Embassy,  Athens. 
Cottonseed,  Greece's  most  important  oilseed,  increased  29  percent — , 
from  34,200  to  44,000  tons;  sunflower  seed,  from  2,760  to  3,300  tons; 
and  peanuts  from  1,100  to  1,650  tons.    Sesame  seed  production  decreased 
from  9,370  tons  in  1949  to  4,960  this  year  and  flaxseed  from  3,300  tons 
(118,000  bushels)  to  2,200  (79,000  bushels).    The  tobacco  seed  crop  is 
estimated  at  3,300  tons,  the  same  as  in  194-9 . 

Greece  is  primarily  dependent  on  olives  as  a  source  of  fat  for  its 
population.    These  oilseed  crops,  however,  provide  an  important  supplement 
to  olive  oil,  particularly  in  years  when  the  olive  crop  is  short/ 
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FRUITS  f  VEGETABLE S_  AN  D  NUTS 

BRITISH  PURCHASE 
CANADIAN  APPLES' 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has  Just  concluded  arrangements  to 
purchase  1.1"  million  boxes  of  apples  from  British  Columbia  Tree  Fruits, 
Limited.    The  purchase  price  averages  $2.01  per  box  f.a.s.  for  the  smaller 
or  export  sizes.    Approximately  550,000  boxes  of  Mcintosh  Reds,  215,000 
boxes  of  Jonathans,  215,000  boxes  of  Newtons,  75,000  boxes  of  Homes, 
-25,000.  boxes  of  Staymans ,  and  20,000  boxes  of  other  varieties  are  included 
in  the  total.    Only  Fancy  and  Cee  grades  and  combinations  thereof  are  to 
be  purchased. 

This  sale  is  expected  to  be-  of  great  benefit  to  the  apple  industry 
of  British  Columbia  which  has  been  faced  with  curtailed  market  outlets, 
increasing  production  costs,  and  an  estimated  crop  this  season  of  7 .6 
million  boxes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  • 


YUGOSLAVIAN  GOVERNMENT  OUTLINES 
EMERGENCY  FOOD  MEASURES 

As  a  result  of  the  extended  .drought  in  Yugoslavia  this  past  summer, 
which  affected  especially  corn  and  other  summer  crops,  the  Government 
issued  on  September  27  a  decree  outlining  measures  to  insure  food  supply 
and "to  preserve  livestock./ 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  decree, -the  planned  Government 
collections  of  com,  the  grain  hardest  hit  by  the  drought,  have  been 
reduced  by  more  than  half  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  with  regional 
variations  reaching  as  high  as  90  percent  reduction  in  areas  most  severely 
stricken  by  the  drought.    Originally  planned  wheat  and  rye  collections, 
however,  will  be  carried  out  in  full. 

The  bread  ration  has  been  reduced  10  percent  for  all  consumers 
included  in  the  ration  system,  and  strict  control  will  be  exercised  over 
ration  cards  and  handling  of  food  to  prevent  waste  and  illegal  distribution. 
According  to  an- off icial  source,  there  were  5, 400,000  persons  with  ration 
cards  in  February-.  1950 :'9  out  of  a  total  population  of  16,200,000. 

The;  decree  also  specif ies  various  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
livestock.    Fodder  stocks  for  distribution  on  the  basis  of  regional  needs 
are  to  be  created,,    The  slaughter  of  breeding  animal 8  has  been  strictly 
prohibited,  but'  in  order  to  conserve  animal  feed,  the  peasants  are  permitted 
to  slaughter  other  animals- and  smoke  the  meat  for  delivery  early  in  1951 
in  lieu  of  fresh  meat.    Government  purchases  of  lard  and  livestock  from 
the  peasants"  this  fall  will  be  as  large  as  possible  and  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Trade  has  been  ordered  to  import  foodstuffs  which  are  in  shortest 
supply, ---By  Lazar  -Volin, 
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.  .   .  COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER. 
COTTON-PRICE  QUOTATIONS 

on  'world  markets  -    '  "J:;-  '■'    :-;  vr'.';  .  \  : 

The  following  tablo  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port  , 
average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


:  \ 

:  Equivalent  U.S. 

• 

' .  \    ''■     *  '  '  , 

'  1- 

:  cents  per  pound 

IYIcJJl  ttU  w    J-UOti  Ul  Oil  j             •  . 

Tin 

■  unit  01 

unit  01 

:  Price  in 

i_i  A.  y  <jx  \j 

weigtip 

currency 

;  foreign 

,     OpvJ  \j  . 

cillU. 

• 

:  Currency 

•      ^  LA--'  . 

■  tat ion* 

in  ttOT- 

: 

t  • 

*  • 

taxes 

Alexandria                   '  :' 

:Eantar 

±0-12 

99.05  lbs. 

;Tallari 

:       150. OQ  : 

.  86.96  : 

J  *  V-L 

Ashmouni ,  FGF . ...*....: 

ti 

,  11 

:          (not . 

•a.uoted) 

Karnak,  Good. .........: 

it 

1  " 

:       108.30 ; 

\  "62.7S 

:  5.91 

Karnak .  FGF  

it 

-  ■ 

II 

• 

:  .  (not 

:quoted) 

Bombay  : 

Candv 

Jarila,  Fine .  : 

it .  « 

784  lbs . 

I  -1.1  HVw  O 

:  770.00. 

:20.50 

:  5.32 

Br oac  h  Vi  .lav .  Fine 

it 

,  II 

:    .".  8/+0..go.  •.. 

:  22.36 

:  5.32 

AcLX  au  1 1  i  J 

Maund 

1*-F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine...: 

io-ii  j 

82.28  lbs. 

■  " 

:  127.00 

:  46.56' 

:  4.62 

28QF  Sind .  SG .  Fine . . .  • 

, .  II 

,  II 

:..  130.00 

: -47.66 

:  4.62 

280F  Pun, lab.  SG.  Fine.* 

11  , 

"  it 

-       •  ti  '  - 

:    ■  135.00 

:  4.9  .5O 

:  4.62 

Bufinoa  Ai'tpa  • 

ivieT/"J-C  i/On 

■10-12' : 

2204.6  lbs". 

:Peso 

:  '   /^50  .00 

:  40.37 

:  3.91 

Lima                              •  • 

Sp.  quintal 

Tanguis,  Type  3-1/2  : 

10-9  : 

'  101.4  lbs. 

■Sol 

:  .     ' (not  Quoted) 

Pima,  Type  1. .......... .  : 

tl  ; 

11  ( 

ti  , 

(not    quoted)  . 

.11  ; 

.11  ( 

11         .  ( 

{not  1  quoted) 

Recife                           . ; 

Arroba-       •  •"; 

j . ,  ■    .  .  ',    "  •< 

Mata  ,  Type  4. ......... : 

.10-12  : 

33,07  lbs.  ; 

Cruzeiro: 

270.00 

!  44*42 

!  5.40 

Sertap. ,  Type.  5. ...... . 

11 

11 

11  , 

:    .  275'.  00 

45*24    :  5.50 

Sertao ,  Type  4 ........ : 

tt  . 

ti  '  .t 

I     11  , 

-  285:. 00. ; 

46.89,  : 

:  5.70 

Sao  Paulo  : 

Sao  Paulo,.  Type.  5  : 

10-11  : 

'  tt      .  ■  • 

281.00  : 

/..6.23  ! 

Torreon 

Sp .  quintal  : 

valorem 

Middling,  15/16" • 

.10-11-.: 

.101.4  lbs.  : 

Peso  : 

331.00  : 

37.77-  \ 

4.22 

Eouston-Galveston-New  : 

Orleans  av.Mid.  15/16  : 

. .  ■ 

it 

• 

• 
• 

XXXXX  \ 

38.92  : 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets-. 
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WORLD  COTTON  EXPORT  TRADE- - - (C ont inued  from  Page  371). 

in  1949-50,  mostly  to  Germany  and  France,  and  a  further  increase  of  about 
100,000  bales  is  in  prospect  for  1950-51,  mostly  from  Syria,  based  on  the 
current  outlook  for  1950-51  production. 

Argent ina 1 3  cotton  export  trade  has  been  restricted  by  government 
action  to  a  very  low  level  in  recent  years  because  of  a  steady  rise  in 
local  mill  consumption  to  a  level  exceeding  production  in  3  of  the  5 
years  prior  to  1949-50.    Exports  of  about  75,000  bales  (official 
figures. not  available)  in  1949-5°  represented  a  partial  revival  from 
a  level  of  28,000  in  1948-49,  none  in  1947-48  and  36,000  in  1946-47. 
Exports  in  1950-51  may  exceed  200,000  bales  as  a  result  of  the  record 
crop  of  575,000  bales  harvested  last  year,  some  surplus  stocks  already 
on  hand,  and  prospects  for  a  near -record  crop  in  1950-51.    All  Argentine 
cotton  is  of  American. Upland  varieties. 

..   Brazil's  exports,  of  576,000  bales  in  1949-50  were  below  those  of 
a  year  ago  by  379,000  bales  or  40  percent,  :  Failure  to  maintain  exports 
at  the  level  of  recent  years  is  attributed  to  South  Brazil's  small  crop 
of  the  year  and  to  depleted  stocks  following  a  series  of  small  crops 
harvested,  since  1943-44.    Nearly  all  Brazilian  cotton  entering  export 
trade  is  composed  of  American  Upland  varieties. 

Exports  of  256,000  bales  from  Peru  and-  71,000  from  Paraguay  in 
1949-50  were  25,000  and  44,000,  respectively,  above  those  of  the 
previous  year  and  no  considerable  increase  may  be  expected  in  1950-51. 

Exports  from  the  ■  Anglo  -Egypt  ian  Sudan,  totaling  325,000  bales-  in 

1949-  50  were  about  equal  to  those  of  a  year,  ago  and  nearly  equal  to 
record  totals  of  earlier  years..    Not  much  change  may  be  expected  in 

1950-  51  as  old -crop  stocks  are  exhausted.    Only  about  5  percent  of 
Sudan's  cotton  is  composed  of  American  Upland,  the  remainder  being  of 
Egyptian  varieties.    ■  "     .  . 

In  British  East  Africa,  exports  of  approximately  38.0, 000  bales  in 
1949-50  were  slightly,  higher  than  previous  records  but  may  be  slightly- 
lower  in  1950-51  because  of  prospects  for  a,' small  reduction  in  the  new 
crop.    Old -crop  stocks  are  exhausted.    Most. of  the  cotton  is  American- 
type  but  with' an  average  staple  length  above  1-1/8  inch. 

Egypt  's  exports  of  1,640,000  bales  in  1949-5°  w©r©  52,000  low^r 
than  in  194cf-49  and  63,000  higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
surplus  available  for!l950-51  export  may  exceed  substantially  the 
amount  shipped  in  1949-50. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  other  producing  areas  in: Africa,  principally 
the  Belgian  Congo, Mozambique,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  Nigeria, . Angola, 
and  French  West  Africa,  totaled  about  536,000  bales  in  1949-50  compared 
with  506, 000  bales  a  year  ago.    Not  much  change  is  expected  in  1950-51, 
although  efforts  are  being  made  to  stimulate  increased  production  in 
most  of  the  colonial  areas  mentioned  above.    Nearly  all  of  the  cotton 
exported  from  these  areas  is  composed  of  American  varieties. 
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Statistical  data  showing  cotton  exports  from  the  Soviet  Union  are 
not -available »  •  However,  incomplete  import  data. for  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  all  of  which  have  covered  a  major  part  of  their  mill 
requirements  by  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  war,  indicate 
that  Soviet  cotton  exports  during  the  past  3  years  probably  ranged 
between  600,000  and  675,000  bales  annually,  offset  in  part  by  imports 
of  150,000  to  200,000  bales  annually  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

World  cotton  exports  of  12.7  million  bales  in  19^9-50  were  not 
much  above  the  minimum  level  necessary  to -maintain  the  present  high 
level  of  world  cotton  consumption.    Stocks  (as  reported  in  last  week8s 
issue)  are  not  generally  excessive  in  importing  countries . ---By  Charles 
H.  Barber,  based  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  reports  from 
countries  referred  to. 


LATE  NEWS 


.'(Continued  from  Page  362) 

The  Group  also  considered  proposals  for  a  reserve  price  scheme  for 
wool,  submitted  by  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.    These  proposals  patterned  after  the  Joint 
Organization,  are  designed  to  reduce  price  fluctuations  at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  major  decline  in  wool  prices. 

The  Study  Group  concluded  that  the  prevention  of  these  fluctuations 
was  desirable  to  both  consumer  and  producer  interests,  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  have  the  reserve  price  scheme  mechanism  in  existence. 
It  said  that  in  view  of  the  present  high  prices  the  establishment  of 
reserve  prices  at  the  levels  proposed  would  be  unlikely  to  have  a 
material  effect  on  normal  prices  in  the  near  future.    When  it  is 
indicated  that  buying-in  operations  at  reserve  prices  will  assume  sub- 
stantial proportions  there  should  be  further  opportunity  for  full 
international  consultation  in  the  light  of  Chapter  VI  of  the  Havana 
Charter  or  any  other  international  agreement  on  commodity  policy  which 
might  then  be  in  existence. 

The  full  text  of  the  findings  of  the  Group  is  available  from  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agriculture  Eolations,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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The  1950  cotton  crop  in  Egypt  is  placed  by  the  first  official 
estimate  at  9,056,000  cantars  (1,869,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross 
weight),  compared  with  1,796,000  bales  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of 
only  73,000  bales  or  h  percent.    Private  estimates  for  the  1950  crop 
range  from  2.0  to  2.2  million .bale 3.    The  1950  acreage,  estimated 
at  2,050,000  acres,  represents  an  increase  of  17  percent  over  the 
1,756,000  acres  reported  a  year  ago.    The  1950  estimates  would  indi- 
cate a  yield  of  only  ^38  pounds  per  acre,  compared  with  1+91  pounds 
a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  519  pounds  for  the  previous  5  5rears. 
The  only  specific  damage  to  the  crop  reported  this  year  was  that 
attributed  to  exceptionally  hot  weather  in  August.    The  final  pro- 
duction estimate  for  19^9-50  was  about  130,000  bales  higher  than  the 
first  official  estimate. 
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